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University of Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
At the New Music Festival 


Uri Mayer and Frangois Koh, conductors 


PROGRAM 


Carnival Overture 


Oskar Morawetz 

(1917-2007) 


Lieutenant Kije Suite, Op. 60 


Sergei Prokofiev 

(1891-1953) 


i. The Birth of Kije 

II. Romance 

III. Kije’s Wedding 

IV. Troika 

V. The Burial of Kije 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Major, Op. 102 Dmitri Shostakovich 


(1906-1975) 


I. Allegro 

II. Andante 

III. Allegro 


Frangois Koh, conductor 

featuring Vivian Chen, piano, UTSO Concerto Competition winner 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 6, Op. 74 in B Minor 
“Pathetique” 


Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky 

(1840-1893) 


I. Adagio - Allegro non troppo 

II. Allegro con grazia 

III. Allegro molto vivace 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


ORCHESTRA 


Violin I 

Jennifer Martyn, 
concertmaster 
George Chen 
Aaron Cheung 
Andrew Dicker 
Jamie Godber 
Joanna Gorska- 
Kochanowicz 
Danielle Greene 
Sun Ah Lee 
Julia Mirzoev 
Vilma Su 
Georgia Vogeli 
Monica Westerholm 

Violin II 

Adrian Irvine, principal 
Justin Azerrad-Kendall 
Alessia Disimino 
Gemma Donn 
Lauren Homann 
Cassandra Leshchyshyn 
James Park 
Ryan Shen 
Calvin Wan 
Saba Yousefi-Taemeh 

Viola 

Emilie Gelinas-Noble, 
principal 

Kevin Michael Belvedere 
Natalie Dyck 
Carolyn Farnand 
Shreya Jha 
Siyuan Liu 
Wing-Sun Man 
Clara Nguyen-Tran 
Emily Rekrut-Pressey 

Cello 

Benjamin Louwersheimer, 
principal 

Christopher Chan 
Alice Cho 
Livia Coburn 
Sally He 


Amina Holloway 
Dominic Kim 
Michelle Liu 
Brendan Rogers 
Madeleine Smith 

Double Bass 

Megan Chandler, principal 
Connor Crone 
Alexander Fang 
Byrann William Gowan 
Peter Klaassen 
Steve Ungur 
John Macrae VanDuzer 

Flute 

Ricci Ebron 
Sophie Lanthier 
Eveline Mate 
Sarah Pollard 

Piccolo 

Ricci Ebron 
Eveline Mate 
Sarah Pollard 

Oboe 

Meredith Liu 
Chieh-Ying Lu 
Ciara Wheeler 

Clarinet/Bass Clarinet 

Marco De Conno 
Jolynn Platt 
Celia Tang 

Bassoon 

Quentin Kamieniecki 
Leah Tubello 

Tenor Saxophone 

James Conquer 

Horn 

Charlotte Alexander 
Lucy Nesbitt 
Kiersten Singh 


llinca Stafie 
Emily Whittaker 

Trumpet 

Carlene Brown 
Gillian Chreptyk 
Daniel Howells 
Marcus Venables 

Cornet 

Carlene Brown 
Marcus Venables 

Trombone 

Zachary Adam Everett 
Brayden Friesen 
Ann-Merrie Leung 

Tuba 

Braydan Pelley 

Timpani/Percussion 

Sam Kim 
Matthew Moore 
Naoko Tsujita 

Harp 

Myriam Blardone 
Alanna Ellison 

Piano/Celesta 

Shreya Jha 


MacMillan Theatre Staff 

Ian Albright, 

Technical Director 
Les Stockley, 

Technical Assistant 
Bob Dunkin, 

Production Assistant 

Performance Collection 

Karen Wiseman, 

Librarian 



PROGRAM NOTES 


Oskar Morawetz 
Carnival Overture (1945) 

Oskar Morawetz’s Carnival Overture 
is a Canadian composition! Such a 
fact hardly raises eyebrows today; 
however, performing Canadian 
repertory was almost unheard of 
at the time of its premiere. It was 
first performed on Dominion Day in 
1946, under the baton of Sir Ernest 
MacMillan (the namesake of this very 
theatre). Morawetz recounted the 
experience with a twist of humour, 
in a program note he wrote for the 
Montreal Symphony’s performance 
nearly 30 years afterwards. He noted 
that the title often fooled listeners 
into trying to interpret the piece as 
depicting some European carnival or 
another. In fact, Morawetz recounted, 
the title was not his own but 
MacMillan’s: 

...in those years it was almost 
impossible to have a Canadian 
work performed by our Symphony 
orchestras. Realizing these conditions 
I went very timidly to the secretary 
of Sir Ernest, but I was told before 
I even entered her room that the 
chances that Sir Ernest would 
have time to look at the score were 
extremely slim [Morawetz remembers 
how, at that time, MacMillan had 
“about eight positions... all full time 
jobs... he was everything”]. It was 
the greatest surprise to me when 
she called me back about two weeks 
later to make an appointment to see 
Sir Ernest. He said: “I would like to 
premiere this work at my next concert 


in Montreal, but you did not give it 
any title!” 

Morawetz described how MacMillan, 
somewhat whimsically, titled the 
piece Carnival Overture “just for the 
first performance... and later you 
can change it.” However, as the 
work gained in popularity, the name 
stuck. Forming part of his early body 
of works, the overture has been 
described as a “graceful work in a 
happy vein.” Despite its earliness, 
however (Morawetz wrote it just after 
finishing his undergraduate studies 
at the University of Toronto), it soon 
became part of concert programs not 
only in Canada, but also the United 
States and Europe. 

Sergei Prokofiev 
Lieutenant Kije Suite, Op. 60 

(1933-1934) 

Lieutenant Kije was originally 
commissioned to accompany a film 
of the same name. It was one of the 
first films to feature an orchestral 
score; previous ones often had a 
single keyboard player improvising to 
accompany a silent film. Lieutenant 
Kije tells the story of a fictitious 
army officer brought to life through 
bureaucratic error: a clerk’s slip 
of pen (or the Tsar’s misreading, 
depending on version) results in the 
inclusion of a “Lieutenant Kije” into 
the Imperial army rolls. Kije somehow 
finds himself promoted from 
lieutenant all the way to colonel (or 
general, again depending on version). 
The Tsar is greatly impressed by this 


high-achieving officer and asks to 
meet him in person. Officials, terrified 
that their mistake and subsequent 
cover-up might be discovered, inform 
the Tsar that Kije had already died. 

The suite’s five movements broadly 
follow the film’s plot. Its first 
movement depicts Kije’s “birth.” The 
piccolo and snare drum, evoking 
military fife and side drum, tell how 
the officer’s birth was a product and 
result of the military machine. The 
second and third movements retell 
Kije fictitious romance, conjured 
as part of the officials’ cover story, 
followed by an equally fictitious 
wedding (though one annotator 
humourously notes that “Kije may 
be merely paper, but the vodka is all 
too real!”). The wedding is followed 
by a Troika—a festive three-horse 
sleigh-ride, complete with sleigh 
bells—and finally Kije’s funeral. As 
the Tsar orders that Kije be buried 
with full military honours, the funeral 
begins with a bugle call like that of 
the Last Post. Curiously, however, the 
funeral music is followed by scenic 
music—music that depicts absolutely 
nothing, as if nothing had happened. 
Of course, that is the truth: nothing 
had happened. Absolute nothing— 
except, perhaps, the ghost of an idea 
that is represented by one final bugle 
call at the very end. 

Dmitri Shostakovich 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Major, 

Op. 102 (1957) 

It is virtually impossible to step into a 


discussion about Shostakovich 
without being entangled in the 
debates on politics, and how his 
music represents subservience 
versus resistance. Endless 
conversations abound: is such 
and such piece an example of 
Shostakovich bowing to Soviet 
authorities, or is it a case of him 
discreetly thumbing his nose at the 
powers that be? Even his Second 
Piano Concerto sees some of that 
debate, despite being composed 
at a high point in Shostakovich’s 
career (unlike Prokofiev, Shostakovich 
lived long enough to see himself 
rehabilitated), and for the happy 
occasion of his son’s graduation. 

For example, Stephen Jackson 
argues that, throughout this period, 
Shostakovich “seemed to be as 
happy in his music-making as he ever 
was,” describing the composer as 
naively following Party diktats. 

Whether the result of naivete or 
genuine joyfulness, the boisterous 
character of the piece is difficult to 
miss. Taking a cue from his earlier 
works, Shostakovich treats the 
piano more as a percussive than a 
melodic instrument. In this way, he 
departs from the Romantic concertos 
of Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff, 
which were filled with lush melodies 
and grand sonorities. With the 
exception of the middle Andante 
movement—which is intensely 
lyrical—the piano seems to smash 
and crash across the range of the 
keyboard. Passages in both hands 
spaced an octave apart, a “typical 


Shostakovichian ‘trademark’,” make 
their presence constantly known from 
the first entrance of the soloist. 

They transform into aggressive, 
even demonic, double-octaves that 
highlight the percussive aspects 
of the piano. Descriptors such as 
“mocking” or “ironic,” a frequent sight 
in commentaries on Shostakovich, 
also abound in writings regarding this 
piece. Take, for example, the third 
movement. One writer described it 
as a scornful commentary on Soviet 
parades accompanied by loud 
street orchestras. Also in the third 
movement, Shostakovich quotes a 
Hanon exercise partway through. 
Hanon exercises are a common sight 
for any aspiring pianist (even today!); 
here Shostakovich composes out 
the student diligently “practicing” 
the exercise through numerous 
figurations. 

Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, Op. 74 
“Pathetique” (1893) 

By about 1890, Tchaikovsky— 
like many other Romantic-era 
composers—had begun to turn 
his attention towards his legacy. 

One biographer describes it as his 
“sense of valediction,” explaining 
that Tchaikovsky’s music of this 
period alternates between the more 
utopian “not of this world” and the 
“sadder contrasts ‘of this world’.” 

This contrast is illustrated well in the 
four movements of the Pathetique 
Symphony. 


it begins ex nihilo —out of nothing- 
one of several symphony-opening 
options available to late 19th- 
century composers: the opening 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
written in 1824, is a probable origin 
of the trope. Perhaps more than 
any other example, however, the 
opening of the Pathetique seems to 
rise from the darkest depths of the 
earth: the first instruments to sound 
are the contrabasses, followed by a 
solo bassoon at its lowest register. 
The highest instruments of the 
orchestra—flutes and violins—are 
absent for the first two minutes of 
the symphony. The main theme’s 
opening motive, one that repeats 
itself over and over throughout the 
theme, suggests some deep-seated 
yearning: the motive tries to climb 
upwards only to be restrained and 
dragged down every time. As an 
example of the sadder “of this world,” 
the main theme is contrasted by the 
subordinate theme, which provides 
the first example of a utopian, “not 
of this world” vision. In the first 
movement, this utopian subordinate 
theme has the last voice; despite the 
tumultuous development section, 
at least in here utopia becomes an 
attainable reality. 

The following movements continue 
this hope: the second movement is a 
stilted waltz in 5/4 time (i.e., missing 
one beat). Its main theme constantly 
flits upwards, in contrast to the 
chained-up main theme of the first 
movement. The third movement is 
properly a scherzo, but soon takes 
on the character of a sprightly 


march. It has the only loud ending 
out of the four movements: the 
march provides the scherzo with a 
triumphant conclusion that would not 
be out of place in a finale—in fact, 
the way Tchaikovsky orchestrates 
the last portion of the movement is 
reminiscent of the way he writes the 
Fifth Symphony’s finale. However, the 
third movement is not the ending: the 
finale plunges from the utopian “world 
that is not” to the sadder contrast of 
the “world that is.” The fatality of 
the last movement is striking; few 
Romantic-era symphonies up to this 


point end with minor-key finales, 
and even fewer (if any) end with a 
slow movement—Gustav Mahler is 
probably the only other composer in 
standard repertory who wrote slow 
finales, and his examples come more 
than a decade after the Pathetique. 
With such an ending, Tchaikovsky 
peers ahead, even beyond his own 
death, towards the symphonic stories 
of the 20th century. 

Program notes by Matthew Poon. 


Coming up at the Faculty of Music... 

The Killing Flower (Luci mie traditrici) 

Wednesday, February 1,2017 
7:30 pm (Pre-show 6:30 pm) | Walter Hall, 80 Queen’s Park 

Wind Ensemble 

Thursday, February 9, 2017 
7:30 pm | MacMillan Theatre, 80 Queen’s Park 

Wind Symphony 

Friday, February 10, 2017 
7:30 pm | MacMillan Theatre, 80 Queen’s Park 

Tickets: music.utoronto.ca or 416-408-0208 



BIOGRAPHIES 



Uri Mayer 

Uri Mayer, Professor and Director of 
Orchestral Studies at the University of 
Toronto, has taught on the faculties 
of the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, Rice University Shepherd 
School of Music in Houston, McGill 
University in Montreal and at the 
Glenn Gould School of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command 
of broad symphonic, operatic and 
ballet repertoire, Mayer has guest 
conducted many of the leading 
orchestras around the world including 
the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver symphonies in Canada, 
the Houston and Utah symphonies in 
the U.S., London Mozart Players and 
the English Symphony Orchestra, 
NDR Philharmonie in Hannover, 
Slovak Philharmonic, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Sophia Philharmonics, 
Israel Philharmonic, NHK Orchestra 
and Osaka Symphony in Japan and 
National Symphony of Taiwan. He 
served as Principal Conductor of the 
Kansai Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Osaka, Japan and Artistic Director of 


the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, 
Mayer was Music Director of the 
Edmonton Symphony and Orchestra 
London. 

Mayer has led numerous opera 
productions in Canada, the U.S, 
the Netherlands, Hungary and Israel 
including The Barber of Seville, Cost 
fan tutte, Don Giovanni, The Flying 
Dutchman, Salome and The Cunning 
Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists 
who have collaborated with him 
include Elly Ameling, Kathleen Battle, 
Maureen Forrester, Frederica von 
Stade, Itzhak Perlman, Pinchas 
Zukerman, Peter Oundjian, Mstislav 
Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, Claudio 
Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Sir Andras 
Schiff. Mayer has recorded for the 
Arabesque, CBC, Denon Japan, 
Hungaroton and Koch labels. 

Under his direction the Edmonton 
Symphony became one of Canada’s 
most frequently played orchestras 
on radio. They were awarded the 
Grand Prix du Disque-Canada for the 
recording of Orchestral Suites of the 
British Isles and nominated for a Juno 
Award for their Great Verdi Arias with 
Louis Ouilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Mayer a Doctor 
of Music Honoris causa in recognition 
of his contribution to the musical life 
in Canada. 




Frangois Koh 

Korean-Canadian conductor Frangois 
Koh received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Kyung-won University in 
Classical Guitar and Musicology in 
Korea. His studies took him to France 
where he received a CFEM (Certificat 
de fin d’etudes Musicales) and DEM 
(Diplome d’etudes musicales) in 
orchestral conducting (Conservatoire 
Nationale de Dijon). After his studies, 
he founded Ensemble Orchestral de 
Dijon, a chamber orchestra, giving 
many concerts in the Burgundy 
region. 

In 2007, Koh moved to Vancouver 
and founded another chamber 
orchestra, Vancouver Camerata. 

He was also appointed music 
director of the Sunshine Coast 
Concert Band and led the band until 
summer 2011. Koh then moved 
to Montreal where he completed 
a Master’s degree in orchestral 
conducting in the class of Maestro 
Alexis Hauser. While at McGill, he 
took on a variety of conducting and 
coaching responsibilities including 
as the assistant conductor of the 


McGill Symphony Orchestra, Opera 
McGill and McGill Wind Symphony. 

In addition, his participation at 
CIRMMIT’s various sound recording 
experiments as a conductor enabled 
him to discover another music field. 

Koh is also interested in promoting 
contemporary music. He has 
participated in various contemporary 
concerts by conducting new 
music including both national and 
international premieres. 

In 2014, Koh won the “RBC 
Emerging Artists Project” Apprentice 
Conductor Internship. He also 
received an award from the Canada 
Council for the Arts which enabled 
him to participate at an international 
orchestral conducting in Targu- 
Mures, Romania. Later that year, he 
guest conducted the Georgian Bay 
Symphony and became its Music 
Director in May 2015. 

Koh has been influenced by a 
number of teachers and conductors 
from around the world. His former 
professors include Jean Sebastian 
Bereau, Pierre Cao, Frank Klassen, 
Morihiro Okabe, Johannes Schlaefli 
and David Briskin. Currently, he 
is pursuing his DMA degree in 
Orchestral Conducting on full 
scholarship at the University of 
Toronto under the supervision of Uri 
Mayer. 





Vivian Chen 

Pianist Vivian Chen is currently in the 
third year of her Bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Toronto majoring in 
performance under the tutelage of 
Lydia Wong. She is originally from 
Ottawa, where she studied with 
Sandra Webster. In 2016, Chen was 
awarded first prize at the Canadian 
Music Competition, and was one of 
three winners of the UTSO Concerto 
Competition. Other competition 
successes include first prizes at the 
Toronto and Ottawa Kiwanis Music 
Festivals and second prize in the 2015 
Mississauga Symphony Orchestra 
Concerto Competition. 

Chen has performed at venues in 
and around Ottawa and Toronto, as 
well as the Canadian Embassy in 
Beijing. Future performances include 
an appearance at Weill Recital Hall in 
New York City this March, and with 
the York Symphony Orchestra in its 
2017/18 season. 


Chen has enjoyed spending her 
summers at festivals like the Adamant 
Music School in Vermont and the 
Orford Arts Centre. There, she studied 
with such renowned pedagogues as 
Menahem Pressler, Andre Laplante, 
John O’Conor, John Perry, and the 
Gryphon Trio. 


BLOOR ST. 
CULTURE 
CORRIDOR 


The Faculty of Music is a partner of the Bloor St. Culture Corridor 

bloorstculturecorridor.com 





Make a Gift for the 
Future of Music 



A gift in your will empowers you to play a significant role in the future. Bequests 
and other kinds of “planned gifts’’ (such as gifts of life insurance or proceeds of 
RRIFs) are a driving force in supporting music students in financial need. 

The link between the past, present and future, planned gifts are the foundation for 
the ongoing growth and success of the Faculty of Music. These gifts allow you to 
honour your alma mater and support the area that you care about the most. With 
your thoughtful planning today, you can have an impact on the future of music 
and education in a deeply meaningful way. 

For more information please contact Bruce Blandford, Director of Advancement: 
416-946-3145 or bruce.blandford@utoronto.ca. 


Kings College Circle Heritage Society 

We are grateful for those alumni and friends of the Faculty of Music who have 
made a provision for the Faculty through a future bequest or beneficiary of a life 
insurance or registered retirement fund. 
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